CHAPTER X
ATTENTION AND INTEREST
IT will hardly be denied that the problem of obtaining atten-
tion is of the first importance to every teacher. One can easily
imagine a perfect piece of exposition which is utterly ineffective
simply because the pupils are not attending. Within limits,
at least, it is better to teach by a faulty method with the pupils
attending than to offer a model of clearness and lucidity when
their thoughts are elsewhere. The tremendous importance of
attention is due to the fact that it is involved in all mental
activity; the mind, if it is active, must be attending to some-
thing. Now we all know well what it is to attend; but if we
^ to be able to capture and direct the attention of our pupils
at will we must think out the problem of attention, relating
it to our general doctrine, A little understanding will be worth
a whole host of precepts.
At one time attention was believed to be a faculty or power
of the mind which could be directed to any object and which
was capable of being trained. But clearly there is no such
thing as attention taken by itself: attention exists only when
some one is attending to something. It is, therefore, better to
say "I attend to my work" than "My attention ^is directed
to my work." Attention, like emotion, is an activity of the
person attending; it is the name by which we describe a
particular mode of experience, and, apart from the subject
and object of attention, it is nothing at all
The older psychologists took an intellectual view of atten-
tion, emphasizing solely its cognitive aspect. Thus they de-
scribed it, aptly enough, as a focusing of consciousness on
an idea, or object of thought. Now, when we focus our eyes
on anything we see it clearly; we see other objects that are
near it less clearly, and objects that are farther away less
clearly still; finally, there are objects which we see merely
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